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FIG. L—iStone Images, Benton Co., Tenn Front 


ANCIENT STONE IMAGES IN TENNESSEE. 


More ancient images or idols of stone and terra cotta have been found in 
lennessee, than in any other state or section of America north of Mexico. They 
have been discovered in almost all portions of the state. \ large number of 
them have been illustrated in “The Antiquities of Tennessee.” and other pubh 
cations. 

Among recent discoveries not yet reported or illustrated, are two images 
of stone found in Benton County, Tennessee, near the west bank of the Tennes 
see river. They are of special interest, as they are the largest prehistoric images 
yet discovered within the territory of the United States, so far as | have been able 
to learn. 

They were found by William Hensley on April 29th, 1896, in an ancient 
mound near the mouth of Duck river. They were lying side by side about three 
feet below the surface of the mound. Phe general section of the Tennessee Val- 
lv. near the mouth of Duck river, is marked by numerous remains of its prehis 
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toric inhabitants. igure | presents a front view of the two images, and figure 
{l presents the side view. Their forms are not of special interest as they are 
rudely executed, and are not unlike a number of other images found in Tennes- 
see. They are made of light colored limestone, easily worked. As will be ob- 
served, they are very similar in appearance. The close-fitting hoods or caps 
are sometimes to be seen on other stone and pottery images found in this state. 

Che larger figure is thirty-three and a half inches high, and the smaller one 
twenty-three inches. 

The writer was fortunately able to purchase them for the Tennessee His- 
torical Society and they can now be seen in the society’s fine collection at Nash- 
ville. 

\s already stated, we believe they are the largest ancient stone images yet 
discovered in America, north of Mexico. The stone images heretofore found 
in Tennessee are generally but from twelve to thirteen inches in height, and the 
images of pottery as a class are much smaller. 

lhe two large images illustrated are much ruder than most of the stone 
idols found in Mexico and Central America, vet some of the latter aye very rude 
and clumsy and not unlike some of our Tennessee images. Somewhat similar 
images of stone have also been discovered on the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 





ll—Side View Fis Il]—Pottery Image, Davidson Co , Tenn 
5', inches hig! 


We are told by the chroniclers of De Soto that statues of wood were found 
at the entrance of the so-called temple or mausoleum at Talomeco. They were 
of gigantic size, and were carved with considerable skill. Adair also describes 
one of these large carved statues of wood, in the human form. 

While we cannot be certain that these images of wood and stone were wor- 
shipped as idols, we believe they were in some way connected with religious or 
sacred ceremonies, or were used as part of the religious machinery of the native 
priests or medicine men. It does not seem probable that so much labor would 
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have been expended upon some of these elaborately wrought figures for pur- 
poses of mere ornament or amusement. 

Images and idols of stone and clay have been found in great numbers in 
the ancient graves of Central America and Mexico, as we learn from Hubert 
Bancroft, Charney and others. ‘Their use as objects of worship is amply au- 
thenticated. 

Among the modern tribes, the Natchez Indians, one of the most advanced 
tribes were probably worshippers of idols. 

As we learn from Father Petit that “The Natchez have a temple (filled) with 
idols. These idols are different figures of men and women for which they have 
the deepest veneration.” 

We also present an illustration of an image of pottery, with the legs crossed 
in front, somewhat after the oriental fashion. (Figure III.) The image is solid, 
and about five and a half inches in height. The head is very well executed. It 
was found in a stone grave on the McGavock farm, near Nashville, and is in the 
writer's collection. Cmne arm was unfortunately broken by the digger’s trowel. 

Colonel Thomas Wilson, curator of prehistoric archaeology in the National 
Museum, not long since discovered among the engraved shell gorgets from Ten- 
nessee in the National Museum a well-engraved figure, with legs crossed in 
front resembling the statute of Buddha or the Buddhist idols. It is a very interest- 
ing and suggestive object, and has attracted much attention. The art represented 
upon the engraved shell seems much in advance of most of the engravings and 
inscriptions found among the remains of the mound tribes. 

The little pottery image (Figure III) is a rather rude example of a cross- 
legged idol, but it is of value as showing that the real idols or images of the stone 
grave race of Tennessee were sometimes fashioned in this form. In my collection 
of twenty-five or more images from the stone graves, this is the only cross-legged 
specimen. G P. Turustox 

Nashville, Tenn. 





INDIAN FISHING CONTRIVANCES. 


The abundance of salmon and other fish in the streams of California and other 
parts of the northwest coast was one of the striking features of that land of big 
things. This food produet—‘“the poor man’s meat’—was the chief reliance of 
the natives located where this was available. Sun-dried upon their huts or 
upon scaffolds, the supply, in excess of the daily needs, was carefully packed, 
without salt, and preserved for use in winter. The weirs and other contri- 
vances of aboriginal skill for taking the fish were, in some instances, marvels of 
workmanship, considering the rudeness and simplicity of the people that de- 
signed and contructed them. <A few facts in this connection may not be un 
acceptable to the readers of The Archaeologist, even though these facts be not 
all given at first hand. 

George Gibbs, in his “Journal of the Expedition of Col. Reddie McKee, 
United States Indian agent, through northwestern California, in the summer 
and fall of 1851,” describes one of these fish-weirs, which he saw on the Klamath 
river, about two miles above its junction with the Trinitv. The location was 
just opposite a large Indian village known as Hai-am-mu. “It crossed the entire 
river,” savs the writer, “here about 75 vards wide, elbowing up stream in the 
deepest part. It was built by first driving stout posts into the bed of the river 
at a distance of some two feet apart, having a moderate slope, and supported 
from below at intervals of 10 or 12 feet. by two braces: the one coming to the sur- 
face of the water, the other reaching to the string-pieces. These last were heavy 
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spars, about 30 feet in length, and were secured to each post by withes. The 
whole dam was faced with twigs, carefully peeled, and placed so close together 
as to prevent the fish from passing up. Che top at this stage of the water was 
two or three feet above the surface. ‘The labor of constructing this work must, 
with the few and insufficient tools of the Indians, have been immense. Slight 
~cattolds were built out below it, from which the fish were taken in scoop-nets; 
they also employ drag-nets or spear them, the spear having the barb moveable, 
and tastened to the shaft with a string, in order to afford the salmon play. Simi- 
lar dams to this exist on the Klamath, a few miles below the forks, apd about 15 
miles above this one, and there is another on the Trinity, 13 or 14 miles above 
its mouth They form a frequent cause of quarrel among the bands inhabiting 
different parts of the river. Some understanding, however, seems to exist as to 
opening portions of them at times, to allow the passage of fish for the supply of 
those above.” * 

| was located on the Trinity at the time of which the writer speaks, and, 
through prospectors and packers, heard much of these works of native ingenuity. 
| also saw one of the dams or weirs across the Trinity, a little above the mouth 
ot the North Fork. This specimen was quite simple in construction. A row of 
stakes or pickets, supported at the upper end by a stringer, was thrown across 
the stream to obstruct the upward passage of fish. The fish were taken, so far as 
my observation extended, with the usual native spear, from the top of the stringer. 

Hut perhaps the most elaborate and formidable of such fish-weirs of which 
we have any account, was the one on the Sacramento near the site of the present 
town of Colusa Lieut. Cadwalader Ringgold, U.S. navy, of the Wilkes’ *  ex- 
ploring expedition, saw this structure in 1841, and described it as follows: 

“This fish-weir was constructed with great art. Stakes pointing down the 


stream, had been driven into its bed, having three openings, which led into 
square pens above (over each of the entrances into the pens was a platform, 
on which the natives stand to take the fish. On these also were heaps of ashes, 
indicating that the natives make use of fire to attract the fish.”* The position 
was ascertained to be in latitude 30° 123° 39". = The annexed cut. from a drawing 
by Dr. Charles Pickering, of the Ringgold party, represents the outlines of this 


weir. 


wr qeevw~ 
{ . 


Fisn Weir 

(sen. Didwell, at my request, has furnished the following interesting addi- 
tonal information respecting this wonderful piece of “Digger” contrivance’ 

Near Prattville, Plumas Co., Cal., Aug. 19, 1897. 
Hon. DD. R. Leeper, South Bend, Ind.: 

My Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of the 5th inst. has overtaken me. We-— 
my wife, with two or three helpers—left Chico the 5th instant on cur summer out- 
ing, roving somewhat, sleeping in tents, etc. We are literally in the depths of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. . Our next move will land us about 25 miles from 

* Reproduced from “Schoolcraft’s Archives,’ Vol. III, p. 146. See also Bancroft’s 

Native Races,” Vol. I, p. 33x. 
*Charles Wilkes, who had charge of this expedition, had command of the frigate 
san Jacinto in 1861, when the Confederate commissioners, Mason and Slidell, were 


forcibly taken from the British ship Trent. 
*“United States Exploring Expedition,” Vol. V, p. 188. 
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any postothce. but this is no answer to your letter in regard to the fish-weir on 


the Sacramento river, 

It was a remarkable structure, considering the time when it was made, and 
by wild Indians unacquainted with any tool of iron or any art of civilization. — Its 
exactalocation in relation to any town or landmark now existing on that river | 
cannot define, for it is long since | have passed that way. Colusa and Princeton 
are Wellknown towns on the west side of the Sacramento and about twelve miles 
apart. This weir was between them-—possibly about midway—and I should say 
IN to 20 miles below the mouth of Chico creek. “The Sacramento river in thos 
early days abounded in salmon, sturgeon and other fish. These constituted their 
principal food supply. 

In about IS26—about 15 vears before | came to California, as nearly as | 

ould learn from the Indians and other sources—the smallpox largely depopulat 


ed the Sacramento valley of Indians But whether it prevailed less up and down 
thie rive r vb re the fish we ir Was, or the tenants of thi Villa - hla | conyrevats 7 
more in that vicinity, d do not know Whatever the cause, however, may have 
been, that section had more Indians—-had larger and more villages in a limited 
section of country than any other part of the valley The Indians there were 
adepts at making nets, which they did from twine and cords their women twisted 
by hand. These were made from what white people used to call “Indian hemp,” 
which was a kind of milkweed that grew abundantly in marshy places. Where 


the fish-weir in question was located the river was wide—not less than 400 to 500 
feet wide I think—but not deep, that is to say, less deep on account of the greater 
width of the stream. The depth of the water in summer | should savy was quite 
uniform, and would average three feet or nearly so. In winter and times of 
floods the river must have risen a good deal, but much less probably than other 
places by reason of the spread of the stream and the freer flow of the water over 
the wide sandy shallow. 

The weir was constructed mostly of willow poles of various sizes and lengths. 
The largest were burned in two so as to secure the required length and to point 
the end—that is, as much as thev could by burning—so that it could be worked 
down into the sandy river bottom far enough to hold it fast against the current 
which was free at that place, but not ranid. The weir, when constructed, had 
openings between the sections three to six or more feet where nets were set to 
catch the fish. 

There were two rows of the posts T think Thev went entirely across the 
stream, and stood about six feet (or 8 perhaps) apart. Tall poles were lashed 
firmly along the tops. Other poles 8 or 9 feet long were fastened across on top 
so as to form a complete bridge for men to walk on entirely across the river In 
1842 the Indians a little lower down on the river were said to be hostile—reported 
to have shot arrows at immigrants coming from Oregon. Sutter sent men to 
punish them T did not go on that outrageous campaign. But some of the 
men who did go told me that thev left their horses on the east side of the river 
and crossed over on the fish-weir which formed a bridge wide enough for six men 
to walk abreast 

At that date T think there must have been 2500 to 2000 Indians alone the 
river within ten miles above and helow the fish-weir. The largest village was 
the Colus (on the site of the present town of Colusa). which in 1844 T estimated 
to have had 1200 people. The village nearest the fish-weir was. T think, the Dac 


Dac. , . 
Yours verv sincerel\ 4 Jouws BrIowFt! 


P. S. I should have said that the Indians used grapevines to lash their 
poles together. possibly in some places cords of wild hemp 
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According to Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, who, in August, 1849, journeyed up the 
Sacramento by boat as far as Ked bluff, this dam or weir was still standing at 
that me, attesting its great strength to have resisted the annual freshets so many 
years. The doctor thus speaks of the structure: “This is a strong dam, made 
of poles planted upright, and bound together with withes,”* adding that it was 
the same that was described in “Wilkes’.””. The Indians opened a place for the 
boat to pass through, as they had proffered to do for Lieut. Ringgold, but the 
latter faced about here, concluding from the river being “filled*with rapids” at 
this point and for two or three miles above, covering the extent of his examina- 
tion, that this was the head of navigation. 

Something has been said of the spear or harpoon used by the savages for 
taking fish. This ingenious device merits further mention. Though the con- 
struction varied somewhat, yet the principle employed seems to have been in unt- 
versal use among the Indians that fished on the streams west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Ofthe many descriptions | have seen of this spear, | am tempted to quote 
that given by Peter Burnett in his “Recollections of An Old Pioneer,” p. 120. 
Mr. Burnett+ crossed the plains to Oregon in 1843, and the process of tishing he 
describes he saw on that journey at Salmon Falls, Snake river: “This spear,” he 
says, “consists of a strong, smooth pole, ten or twelve feet long and an inch and 
a half in diameter, made of hard, tough wood, on one end of which there is fas- 
tened a piece of sharp-pointed buckhorn about four inches long. The larger 
end of this piece of buckhorn is hollowed out to the depth of about three inches, 
and fastened on the end of the pole, which is tapered to fit into it. To the mid- 
dle of this buckhorn there is securely fastened a thong or string of sinew, the 
other end of which is firmly attached to the pole about a foot above the buck- 
horn, leaving a considerable slack in the string. With this spear the fisherman 
lies down or sits close to one of these narrow channels, with the point of his spear 
resting near where the fish must pass. In this position he remains motionless 
until he sees a fish slowly ascending the rapid current; when, with the quick mo- 
tion of a juggler, he pushes his spear clear through the salmon before this power- 
ful fish can dodge it. The buckhorn at once slips off the end of the pole, on the 
other side of the fish, the first flounce he makes, but he is securely held by the 
thong attached to the pole. No spear could be more skillfully designed or more 
effectually used than this.” 

This was the tvpe of spear IT saw on the Trinity in 1850-51; and I was not 
ereatly surprised to see, as I did, in 1884, at the rapids of the Sacramento, just 
above Red Bluff. a number of white men fishing with precisely the same sort of 
spear, only that steel instead of buckhorn was used for the head: so superior was 
this contrivance thought to be to the rigid three to four tined spear of the white 
man. D. R. LEFPER. 


THE DIGGER INDIAN AND HIS “CRY.” 





With the exception of the Patagonian, the Digger Indian ranks lowest in 
the scale of humanity. 

The Digger has a religion and a belief in a future; herein lies one sign of 
his superiority over that other and lower tvpe of mankind. Also, his South 
\merican rival for the zero medal takes no thought of the morrow, particularlv 
as to what he shall eat: but the Digger takes a lesson from the squirrel and stores 
many nuts: hazel. pine and acorns, for his winter's food. He also dries bushels of 
grasshoppers, and madrone and manzanita berries. Ground mice, beetles. and, 


* “Seeking the Golden Fleece.’ Stillman, p. 133. 
Was the first Governor of California after it became a State. 
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some say, the long green slugs also enter their bill of fare. They do dig out 
from wet, damp spots, the angle worm; and it is at once swallowed; evidently 
with as much enjoyment as our raw oysters are by us. 

lhe acorns which he stores are the large sweet nuts from the live oak, but he 
also uses the bitter acorn, fruit of the “scrub oak,” as it is locally known. The 
pifie nuts are beaten from the giant cones of the nut pine, or gathered from the 
ground where the winds have shaken them. 

These are small thick-shelled nuts with a very sweet kernel, and are ground 
with the berries before mentioned, the acorns and grasshoppers, into flour, from 
which cakes are mixed and dried. The “campoodie” (Mexican or “Greaser” 
word | think) was roughly made from waste slabs from the mills, in the days 
when I used to peer through the cracks to see the tempting supplies within. 
The door was fastened; and even the school boys, who were always ready to 
venture much for a supply of hazel nuts or “pineys,” did not dare to open that 
cache; for though a Digger will not go to war or fight, “old timers” tell that 
he will send an arrow into the back of one who offends him seriously. But 


} 
+} T° 


this, again, is only hearsay; | never knew of a Digger's revenge or injury to 
any one, not so much as by the thett of an old nail, and | lived in the | 


11¢ Ip i= 
borhood for more than ten years. 

But while the Digger provides a shelter for his stores, for himself and 
family the blue sky answers; or, in stormy weather, four sapling poles support 
a root of green boughs, and under this rude shelter crouch these miserable, halt- 
clad children of Our common father (7) Adam. Cold, rainv davs tind them with 
no fire; and | can not remember ever having found a camping party of Diggers 
enjoving this common luxury, which to our minds would seem rather a me 
cessitvy. My acquaintance with the Digger tribe extended only amongst the 
few wandering families in that portion of Yuba and Butte counties (California) 
which les in or near the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. | have alwavs beet 
told that the tribe did not extend east of these mountains, and not so far south 
as Marvsville. 7] know that the l’ah-Utes, or “Piutes.’ were commonly to be 


seen in the streets of Marvsville: but rarely a Digger. | lived some vears in this 


1 
| 


citv after mv childhood vears spent in the foothills, and | know that this tact 
held good seventeen vears ago; and right here | would sav that | write of what 
| saw and learned in the early THs to ISSO.) In those days a Pah-Ute would 
quickly resent being mistaken for a Digger, though to careless observers there ts 
verv little difference between the two tribes. | have read that there 1s no insult 
more keen, amongst the tribes far east of California, than to be called a Digger! 
It is a name of reproach and contempt. 

The Frazer river Indians have told me that “no one likes to be called a 
Digger because the Diggers are an awful dirty people.” 

It was never my good fortune to see a native costume of rabbit skins, but 
I have heard the old miners tell how thev were sewed with sinews and a bone 
awl or needle: or a large thorn was used in place of the bone needle. Tt was 
net unusual in "68 and ‘69 to see a Digger enter the kitchen clad in the beauty 
of nature: but after this he never deviated from the regulation old shirt open at 
the bosom, the trousers held in place bv a leather belt. and bound from ankle 
half wav to the knee with baling rope About the forehead was bound a cloth 
or kerchief. knotted at the back of the head. leaving the crown exposed to 
summer sun or winter rain. 

The object of the baling rope is two fold. Primarily, it prevents the catch- 
ing of the trousers legs on snags or protruding knots as he pushes through the 
brush and over logs in his search for small game or roots. Secondarilv. it forms 
a generous pair of pockets into which Digger T.o pours the scraps of cold meat. 
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bread and pie which he gathers from each house he passes. This method of 
begging is peculiarly his own. Leaving his mahalas (women), of whom he has 
two or perhaps three, outside, he opens the door and walks in, seating himself on 
the wood-box, as a rule, but always close to the stove. It may be July, and no 
tire in, but this makes no difference. He always comes in at the kitchen, and 
if it is afternoon and no one there, he sits and bides your coming. In any 
case, he sits without speaking, until he is offered food. Though better may be 
in sight he accepts what is offered, asking for nothing. Probably he will go 
now; if he does not, offer him some old clothes—this is what he is waiting for. It 
may be that in passing out he will take the kitchen looking glass with him. If 
you understand your visitor you simply nod and smile; he is not a thief, he only 
wishes to shave. ‘This performance is evidently a tedious one; and as he sits 
outside, solemnly peering into the glass, and with a tiny pair of nippers, he 
twigs out his scanty beard, one hair at a time; his mahalas squat about him and 
heir faces into sympathetic puckers, or laugh outright when a twinge of 


iserv cavses the Digger to exclaim, “Ugh!” 


twist ft 


lhe mahalas are made beasts of burden by their lord and master. They 
nust gather the food for winter, and they must pack the heavy baskets with their 


~ 


ls of acorns and berries while he walks ahead of them idle and empty handed. 


lhe Diggers weave their baskets from bark and rootlets. They have but 
one form; and they range in size from the tiny toy basket to one which will hold 
barrel of water. ‘Thev are all water-tight. The Digger shows no taste in 


pattern or color in her basket weaving, each piece of work being a plain, dirty 


brown affair. 

| doubt if stone pestles are used now in the grinding of flour; but in ‘73 I 
ad in a collection of curios a “Digger pestle” of white stone resembling marble; 
«a kind of quartz, I presume. It weighed about four pounds, was periectly 
smooth and evenly made. We always believed it to have been water-worn into 
shape, as we never saw the Diggers use stone tools of any kind; their arrows 
even being but sharply-pointed sticks without “head” either of wood or stone. 

In IST | saw, in Butte county, California, a Digger “sweat and dance” 
house. It was a “dugout” room in a steep bank or hill side; its only outlet for 
foul air being a tiny hole in the ground leading from the hill above into the 
‘ceiling” (7) of the room below. I could not learn the entire use of this room, 
or the custom which brought them here in gatherings to dance the “sweat 
dance.” Perhaps some reader may be able to tell us more of this aboriginal 
custom 

\ Digger will rarely work; offer him employment for an hour or two and 
he will sav, “Ugh! me heap big buck! This means that he has not yet sunk 
to the level of labor. But all this changes as October draws near; October, the 
time for the annual “ery.” 

What the Digger will not do for the living, he does for the dead of his tribe. 
\n old Iigger told me, in reply to some questions on the subject, that should 
he fail to burn goods for the dead, then none would burn food and clothes for 
him, nor bows nor arrows—then how could he live in the other world? Evi- 
dently he does not expect that the mahalas will enter the next world, else he 
would depend upon their labors there as he does here. It is for this great 
vearly “Burn and Cry” that the Digger strives to earn a few dollars, with which 
to purchase supplies for the flames. He also begs for this purpose, and his 
mahalas make quilts and baskets and “cakes”—all to be thrown into the mourn- 
ing fire. 

Their dead, or the bones of the dead, which have not already been burned 
are brought to the “erv ground” and burned with the gifts. The “cry ground” 
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was situated about a mile and a half from my home; and so it happened that 
we heard much of the mourning. lor three or iour days previous to the 
“ery” the Indians would gather from remote points, each one bowed under 
heavy loads, even the old “bucks” condescending to work now. I never saw 
the bodies of the dead, but | was always told by the old settlers, and those who 
knew their customs well, that the dead who had passed away since the last 
“ery, were being taken to the “cry ground.” Of this | cannot speak from 
my own knowledge. One never realized how many Diggers there were in the 
country, till he watched them gathering for this great religious ceremony.. The 
mahalas were the chief mourners; and from hill side to hill side echoed thei 
mourniul cry, “Hoo-ah-hoo-ah-hoo!” 1 know of no ery to compare it with, 
only that of the cougar in its last notes. It was mourniul in the extreme, and, 
to one who was a stranger to the Digger cry, it would prove nerve tearing. Day 
and night for nearly a week, these sounds echoed trom every hill about us 
Vhrough the mourning days, the mahalas must not sleep or neglect to mourn 
particularly at mght when the moon was in the sky. 


| , : , 
1g’ Ss daslies 


l, | played in the “ery ground,’ digging amongst 
1) 


beads for my “collection of curios”; but only once did | 


Often as a chil 1 
! 


for melted glass an 


attend a cry. A chief was to be mourned for, and a dog burned to accompam 
his soul in the new land; and the “ery” was to be an unusually large one; or, 
as the Diggers said, “Heap big ery.” There were far more Indians re tha 
usual, and the nights were made more hideous than upon previous years even 
We waited until ten o'clock to leave home; and our walk through the great pine 
forest of the Sierra Nevadas was an experience in itself. For, with the whisper 
ing pines, and roaring of mountain creeks, was mingled thr Is more thar 


a hundred mourning mahalas. 


The “ery ground” was situated in a level green field, circled by the pine 
overed hills in close proximity. The fires in the mourners’ circle cast weird, 
lows. About the circle were high poles strung with the gifts for the 


strange sha 


dead, and the fire light falling upon them showed many strange objects. Out 
side the circle were crowds of Indians squatting about the grass, playing a 


gambling game with sticks Phere was a subdued, semi-hush over the crowd, 
low talking, and now and then a long-drawn mournful ery Phe mourning circle 
was enclosed by a rustic fence, and now and again one or two mahalas, with 
faces daubed with tar, entered the ring. 
and shoulders, erving “Hoo-ah-hoo”—as they did sé 
the group of women outside. When the moon was directly over the fire circle, 
This vear. because a chief had died, the men mourned too 
went round and round the 
It was warm, hard work, 
The gifts. meantime were 


Stooping, thev threw ashes over head 


then passed out to join 


the “erv” began. 
\ circle of men and women was formed, and these 

fires, stamping or dancing and howling unmercifully. 
and one set of mourners was replaced by another 

thrown one at a time upon the fire. From the group of poles hung hams, sides 
of bacon, loaves of bread, quilts, blankets, laundered white shirts, boots, shoes, 
There were fancy bead ornaments. beadwork pincushions, 


coats and trousers 
Add d to these were 


and other things such as no Digger ever made or used 
bows. arrows and baskets. 

This “crv” lasted three nights. We did not wait to see the dog burned, so 
I do not know whether it was a living sacrifice or not. 

Tt was all of a week later that the last “Ah-hoo” died awav in the distance 
as the Diggers departed, each to his own localitv: and manv weeks before the 
stripe of black tar had worn from the mahalas’ faces. 
Eri FN C WEBER. 


Vancouver. B. C. 
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PROGRESS OF WORK AT POMPEII 


few localities m the world present a 
richer or more interesting held for historical 
and archaeological research; or have a more 
varied collection of ancient) Greek and 
Roman ruins in such a comparatively 
small area, as that portion of Italy in and 
around the city of Naples. It was in this 
romantic region where the Sibyl conducted 
the great magician poet, Virgil, into the 
realms of departed souls; it was here that 
he gave to the world his immortal epic, the 
\eneid; and it was the mystical, weird 
surroundings of this poetic spot that kin 
dled his brilliant imagination to its lofty 


1 
| 


and sublime conceptions 
In the dim past there were here many 
active volcanoes that eyected trom the fhery 


depths of the earth great volumes of seeth 


ng lava and ashes; all of which have long 
save the occasional awaken 


\ll are the 


ground are of 


been dormant 
ot Mount \esuvius 

| features of thr 
n, particularly to the 


: y rund 
ny und, 
’ 

reological 


irbulent 1g 


’ rye} 
o ous orig 


northwest of Naples towards the 
citv of Puteeli. | \vernus, almost in 
the center of this circumscribed territory, 
was the immediate traditionary portal to the 
The lake occupied 


ancient 


AK 


infernal regions below 


an extinet voleanic crater with dark colored 


depth, and its steep shores 
vere covered with a dense 


Noxrous 


sombre shadoows were always upon tt, 


water of great 


growtl of trees. 
from its surtace, 
anil 
NO 
wonder that it impressed the superstitious 


and = dread 
\vernus.” 


Vapors arose 


ne sound awoke its Oppre ssive sik nee, 


? 
with awe Yet easv was thr 


“descent to 
Since classic t changes have 


li many 
taken place in the topography of this part 


subterranean 


nics 
peninsula, caused by 
Severe earthquakes of frequent oc 


destruction, 


of the 
currence have wrought vast 
vith alterations of surface levels by upheay 
als and subsidences. Vesuvius has 
particularly active in the latter historic pe 

greatest known eruption was 
\. D. 79, which overwhelm 

Pompeit, Herculaneum and Stabiae, and 
its deluge of scoria, mud and 


been 


, - 4 
that of the vear 


buried them tn 


ashes. In one night during the vear 1538 
1 cone-shaped hill, now known as Mount 
Nuovo, was cast up in Lake Avernus, near 
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the Bay of Daiae. On the southeastern 
border of this bay rises Vesuvius, and at 
its base near the shore are the two buried 
cities, Pompei and Herculaneum; and fur- 
ther down the coast is the modern town of 
Castellamare, built over the site of ancient 
Stabiae. 

(over a hundred vears ago the lost city of 
ompeii was discovered, and since that time 
work has been prosecuted, off and on, for 
its recovery; but not until 1863 was this 
great undertaking earnestly and systematic- 
ally conducted, and since continued, by the 
ltalian government. From five to seven 
hundred laborers, of whom many are wo- 
men, are daily employed in excavating the 
solidifed mud, stones and ashes, filling it 
in the cars that glide down an inclined 
plane towards the bay, where it is dumped, 
empty cars then returned by mule 


the 


allel Tile 


power to be again refilled. In this way a 
litthe more than one-half of the town has 


been entirely rescued from its long, silem 
burial: aml we mow see the ruins of a beau 
tiful city of thirty thousand population, with 
is shops, market places, temples, theatres 
private with works of art 
and implements of artisans, and all the ap 
utensils and paraphernalia — that 
the life. daily pur 
occupations and pleasures of 


and residences: 
pliances, 


serve to restore domestic 


Suits, tastes 


its people 


\ railroad now conveys us from Naples 
We there 
pay two franes and enter the ruins at the 
Vorta Marina, one of its eight gates, and 
the one opening upon its ancient harbor, 
now half a mile distant, the space between 
having been filled in with the material from 
Vesuvius that buried the city. A_ polite 
guide in uniform takes charge of us—to 
watch us and see that we pocket nothing. 
lo be under no obligations to visitors pla 
cards tn all languages prohibit us from off- 
ering him so much as an obolus by wav of 
a ‘tip 


over the six leagues to Pompeii. 


The appearance of the old town is what 
vl 


nught be expected after a general confla- 
gration. The roofs, joists and all other 
combustible parts of the buildings have 
disappeared, and only the portions con 


structed of stone, brick, 
remain. Manv of the 


metal and plaster 
houses are 


perfect 
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excepting their destroved woodwork; bui 
others have tumbled down and are much 
dilapidated. The streets are very narrow, 
the principal ones measuring but seven 
feet inmwidth, and the widest, out in the sub 
urbs, but twenty. Along next the houses 
is a narrow sidewalk of marble, rough flag, 
or earth held in place by curbstones, ac 
cording to the wealth of the property own 
ers who were obliged to build) them and 
keep them in repair. In the narrow streets 
| noticed ruts, in some instances worn to 
the depth of six inches in the stone pave 
ment, by the wheels of chariots and carts 
which must have been in general use. These 
vehicles could have passed each other only 
at street) corners; or, more probably, all 


went the same direction on one street and 
1, 
i 


a contrary direction on another. The di 
tance between their wheels was about the 


Ss 


same as we have here today. ()n entering 
the gates we take the main street leading 
to the Forum, passing on either side the 
ruins of small shops of various kinds, Many 
of them—like the ubiquitous saloons of our 
cities—were wine shops, their marble coun 
ters still bearing the stains of retailed wine. 
while underneath them, with only the open 
ing, or mouth, exposed, are rows of large 
amphorae, or earthenware vases, some ot 
twenty gallons or more capacity, in which 
the tempting beverage was stored. 

The first) public edifice of note on our 
way is the Basilica where the law courts 
were held, and on certain days markets were 
opened. This ruin is not so imposing as 
others, but in historic interest is not sur 
passed by any. At one end of the great hail 
is the dais, or raised platform from which 
the judge promulgated the law and rendered 
his decisions, while beneath its stone floor 
are several dungeons in which prisoners 
awaiting trial were confined. The great 
earthquake of the vear 63 had shattered this 
splendid building; but before the fiery cat 
aclyvsm of A. D. 7% the wreck had been re 
paired, and fallen columns restored in more 
modern styles of architecture. Marble had 
in many places been replaced by brick work 
covered with stucco, as we now see it, and 
surmounted by carved stone capitals in 
(then) new stvles strangely contrasting 
with those remaining of the old order. 
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The object of this paper was merely to 
note the progress made in disinterring the 
buried city and its treasures of antiquities; 
but the grandeur of the theme is a tempta- 
tion to digression that can searcely be re 
sisted. The temple of Isis where the Egyp 
tian deity was worshipped is worthy of no- 
tice: as also is the temple of Apollo, the 
most magnificent of all in Pompei, in tts 
center, near the Forum, with its grand mar 
ble steps and beautiful Corinthian columns, 
supporting the 
| 


many statues of their heathen gods and 


and its carved pedestals 


coddesses Among these is a statue ot 
Mereury regarded as a masterpiece of an 
cient art. Two theatres and an amphithea 
tre afforded places for amusement for thy 
people: and all three are in excellent stat 
of preservation, and are fine examples of the 
prevailing stvle of architecture of that era. 
The larger theatre had a seating capacity of 
5000; the other but one-third of that num 
ber. The amphitheatre is situated in the 
southeastern part of the city some distance 
from the present limits of the excavations. 
To reach it we leave the uncovered ruins 
and walk some distance over ground that 
has been in cultivation for fifteen or more 
centuries, and who knows what treasures 
he hidden beneath it? It is within the city 
walls and in extent is 350 by 450 feet, with 
seats rising in three sets of tiers above each 
other, with seating space for 25,000) spec 
tators, and a gallery above extending all 
around The scope of this paper will not 
permit anv attempt at describing the Fo 
rum, or other public buildings, displaving 
the finest specimens of ancient architectur- 
al art. At the intersection of manv of the 
principal streets were public fountains of 
marble in different designs, the water es- 
caping from them usually through the open 
mouth of some grotesque face or head 
carved on the stone. In manv places, along 
the sidewalks. or bases of the houses can 
still be seen the lead pipes, an inch in diam- 
eter, that conveved the water from. the 
mountain reservoir to the fountains, and on 
some are inscriptions denoting their pur- 
pose and proper positions. 

Many residences have been unearthed 
containing their furnishings and decora- 
tions just as they were when their occu- 








pants fled trom them terrorstricken. It 
seems paradoxical, but \ esuvius preserved 
Vompeit from destruction after having de 
stroved it. bor convenience of description 
the restored houses have been named trom 
imseriptions found in them; or from the 
subject of paintings, or ornaments, or other 
objects discovered in them, Like our resi 

dences of the present day these old homes 
differed greatly in dimensions, architect 

ure and contents. Some are very plain and 
but plainly furnished. Some of those of the 
wealthy classes are magnificent in mosa 

ics, statues, sculpturing and fine paintings. 
\ll movable articles found in them are at 
once sent to the National Museum at Na 

ples, where can be seen everything in daily 
use by the people of the doomed city just 
left them. There are the cooking 
utensils of bronze, some of them in every 

respect similar to those in use here today. 
Stoves for burning charcoal, lamps of many 

patterns, gongs, buckles for harness and 
bits for horses, tripods for the support of 
lamps and wine jars, and great numbers of 
other things made of bronze, have been 

taken from the buildings. [Even loaves of 
bread have been found in the baker's oven, 
and wheat vet unground in the mills. Gold 
and silver were extensively emploved in the 
manufacture of ornaments, for decorations, 


as they 


and in their arts. Monev chests of sheets of 
metal strongly riveted together and with 
urious locks were kept in the houses of the 
more opulent for the safekeeping of their 
Surgical instruments and ap 
pliances made of silver, some of them the 
fac simile of those we now have in use, wer 
found in the doctors’ shops, together with 
extensive assortments of drugs and med: 
ines in boxes and jars. 

Though almost evervthing recovered 
from the ruins is sent to the museum at Na 
ples, the government has near the mai: 
gate of the ruined citv a small museum with 
typical specimens of the exhumed relics, 
and a library of books deseriptive of them 
for the convenience of students, scientists 
and journalists 

It was a custom of the Romans to bury 
their dead alongside the main thorough 
fares outside of the citv walls. Thus, the 
famous Appian Wavy leading from the south 
vate of Rome was lined on either side with 
the tombs of the great families of that city, 
dating from the early days of the Republic. 
Pompeii had its “Strada del Septoleri,” or 


valuables 
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Street of Tombs, lined on each side with 
repositories of the dead, some of which are 
sull well preserved and others in shapeless 
ruins. At some distance out on the “Stra- 
da” is the so-called Villa of Diomede with 
its wine cellar underneath in which — the 
bochies of eighteen persons were found, hav- 
ing taken refuge there from the fiery blast, 
and perished together. No doubt other 
roads leading out from the buried town 
will, when uncovered, be found to be gar 
nished on either border with sepulchres, as 
is the “Strada,” and too, more remains 9i 
those who on that awful day fell by the way- 
side will be encountered. [| said that the 
bodies of eighteen persons were found; but 
in fact the bodies had long since disappear- 
ed, leaving but a handful of dust and some 
of the bones in the hollow casts that were 
formed around them by the solidifying of 
the voleanic ashes and mud in which thev 
were smothered. The expert workmen 
discover these empty casts by the sound 
they emit when struck, then making a 
small opening in this ready-made mould 
they fill it with fluid plaster which soon 
“sets” and becomes solid. The mould is 
then broken off and a perfect plaster copy 
of the victim, showing the death contor 
tions, and agonized expression of features 
in the last struggle, remains in durable 
form. in the museums are these casts of a 
great number of the unfortunates just as 
they expired: mothers with their babes 
pressed to their bosoms: lovers clasped in 
each other's arms: whole families pros 
trated together: fugitives overtaken in their 
fight: pathetic, mute witnesses of the hor 
ror of that terrible event. 

But littl of buried Herculaneum has so 
far been uncovered, and no effort has been 
made to dig Stabiae out of its ancient grave. 
lhe work of disinterring Pompeii is vigor- 
ously prosecuted; but it will be vet many 
vears before the entire city will be cleared 
of its volcanic envelope, and all of its habi 
tations and public edifices, its treasures of 
art, and) remains of its industries be fully 
revealed to the world. But enough is now 
shown to give us a full comprehension of 
the appalling drama of death enacted there 
eighteen centuries ago. The imagination 
can add nothing to its horrors. The pall of 
death has since enshrouded the ill fated city, 
and the plaster faithfully depicts the agon- 
izing tortures of its stricken people. 
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A LEGEND OF THE FRASER RIVER INDIANS. 

\ery many years ago, in a kingdom which was called Kwatkwa, which means 
the sea, the inhabitants, who were called Sakwi, mourned very deeply the death 
of their head, whom they called Niman. but when they met together to elect 
another niman, they could not agree. So they left it to the Kwanis, the whales, to 
send them a head to rule over them. 

Now, the Sakwi are really salmon, and it was expected that when the new 
niman arrived, he would be like one of themselves. But the Kwanis either did 
not know, or had been very much misled, for when the niman arrived in Kwatkwa, 
although he claimed to be a Sakwi, and said he would rule them just as their very 
deeply deplored late niman did, yet he was really a Kwatio, which means sturgeon. 

Some of the Sakwi found out at once that they had been deceived; but others 
did not know, or if they did know, they said to themselves: We will not tell, and 
perhaps the Kwatio will let us eat his leavings, when he has had enough. So they 
called him niman, and said: Come live with us, your lodge is empty, and our 
hunting grounds are richer. And he went and lived with them, and the other 
Sakwi were not sorry. 

Now the new niman soon became very hungry, for he was really a Kwatio, 
which is a very voracious fish, and could not be satisfied with the same amount of 
food as the Sakwi. So he swam around Kwatkwa, and schemed for more food. 

\nd he was really very hungry, for there had been a famine amongst his own 
proper food, so that it was very scarce; in fact there was hardly any left in 
Kwatkwa. But he discovered that there was plenty food for Siam, and _ for 
Kulums. Now Siam is the chief of the Tsawhuls, a special race of Sakwi; and 
Kulums is the prime minister of the Niman in Kwatkwa. 

So when Kwatio saw there was plenty food for Siam and for Kulums, and not 
being very particular what food he had himself, so long as he could get a lot of it, 
he said to Siam: 

“Tam very hungry, let me have vour Siam food, and T will make vou my 
Kulums.” 

Now he did not really want Siam for his prime minister, and it is not right 
for the same Sakwi to be both Siam and Kulums; but he was a Kwatio, and he was 
very hungry. 

Nor did Siam wish to be Kulums, but as he saw the new niman was very 
hungry, and there was a scarcity of niman food, he agreed for six moons to live on 
Kulums food, so the niman could have his Siam food. For neither was it lawful 
for the Niman to be Kulums as well as Niman. 

ut when the six moons were set. Siam said: “I will be no longer Kulums, 
for every Sakwi should live on his own food.” So he was Kulums, not any more. 

But Kwatio had grown to like Siam food very much, and he had neglected to 
gather niman food; so he would not give it back again, and he appointed another 
Kulums. 

So the poor Siam had neither Siam nor Kulums food, and he grew very dry 
and small. 

Now when the Sakwi heard of this thing, some of them were very angry; but 
others with whom the Niman lived said: “It is all right.” But the former said 
to the Kwanis: “Why did you send us a Kwatio to be our Niman?” And some 
of the Kwanis also were very angry. and they said: “We will not have anything 
more to do with vou.” 
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Kwatio was still more angry when the Sakwi complained, and he killed one 
of their chiefs and drove others away out of Mwatkwa. And after awhile he went 
to live amongst the Nwanis, and the Sakwi were not sorry. But Siam got very 
little to eat, and the Sakwi became the driest fish in the Sea, and could not get 
fat, hike the Awatios do. 

The above legend pretends to explain why the Sakwi salmon, which are 
canned on the Iraser river, are the smallest and driest of any salmon caught. 
Like many other Indian stories, however, it is extremely irrational, and fails in the 
object aimed at. There are many other similar legends relating to the Sakwi. 

WALTER J. WALKER. 

New Westminster, [. ¢ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor 


I still insist that archaeology, with its kindred branches, is a matter of history—a 
matter of pre-written history: of “archaic history,”’ as well defined by yourself; for the 
science of archaeology, in the first instance, is to connect the discovered ruins of a city, 
or even the camp site of some savage tribe, with some historic data at hand. The objects 
found in the region of the discovered ruined city, or village site, assist us to decide if 
the ruins are those of a historic nation or not; or if the refuse of the camp site bespeak 
a native or foreign origin. For instance: in the tumuli of Britain and France are 
found objects of undoubted Roman make; but surely the tumuli of those countries were 
not erected by the Romans; nor can it be proven that they were still in use by the na- 
tive tribes there at the time of the Roman conqust. 

From all knowledge we have of the matter—I include here the writings of Caesar and 
the Roman historians —it appears that the tumuli of Britain and Gallia—the great ruin 
system of Karnac also as an example—had been vacated long before the advent of the 
conquering Roman legions; and that they were as mysterious to the natives themselves 
as they were to the Romans upon first beholding them. A similar thing was noticed in 
America Here, too, the native Americans—-the Indians found here by the white man 
were ignorant of the race of people who built the mounds and for what purposes they 
were erected. 

You said, Mr. Editor, in our private correspondence, that Marquette’s journeys and 
observations were not matters of archaeology, but of history. To show that Marquette’s 
journal! is of great importance to archaeologists, | quote here a portion of the events un- 
der date of November 21st. 1674: “An Indian having discovered some cabins came to 
tell us. Jacques went with him there the next day. Two hunters came to see me. They 
were Maskautens to the number of eight or nine cabins who had separated from each 
other to be able to live They travel all winter, with hardships almost impossible for 
Frenchmen, by different roads, the land being full of streams, small lakes and marshes.” 
Certainly this information is of importance to the most casual relic hunter. Here we 
have a pretty fair picture of the celebrated and mysterious Mascouten Indians, as Mar- 
quette saw them The place he here mentions is the Kenosha, Wisconsin, region, west 
of which the headwaters of the Desplaines river—-the She-shik-ma-o of the Indians— 
coming from the west suddenly turns to the southward, after having first received sev- 
eral tributaries from the north where innumerable small lakes. swamps and _ rivulets 


abound, being partly in the Fox lake valley. The head of the Desplaines river is near 
that of Fox river, separated from it by a short portage, as it is also separated from Pike 
Creek, or the Kenosha The importance of this topography is at once apparent. The 
Indians of the Hudson Bay region were also often driven to separating and scattering out 
in order to support life Rev. John Trusler, who published in London, 1788, his ‘“Hab- 
itable World Described,” says: “The native Indians of this part (Hudson Bay), are of 


a middle size, copper color, with black eyes and long, lank black hair. They are of a 
cheerful disposition, good natured, affable, friendly and honest in their dealings. They 
live in tents covered with moss and deer skins sewed together; and as their time is spent 
chiefly in hunting, fishing and fowling, they change their habitations according to the 
plenty or searcity of game.” 

I pronounce a most fervent amen! to all the archaeologist may have to say on the 
matter of making and selling of bogus Indian relics; but I think it rather too sweeping 
when considering all crescent shaped flints as bogus. For instance, I consider that 
class of implements figured by General Gates P. Thruston, of Nashville, Tenn., in his 
great work on the archaeological remains of his state, as being genuine Indian relics. 
The “Chicago crescent,” described by myself some time ago, in the Antiquarian, in part 
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assumes this form, and is of course genuine. I enclose a diagram of a crescent flint 
scraper found here by myself, and of one found by my brother in Michigan, to show the 
similarity they bear to the spurious specimen you figure in the July Archaeologist. 
CHARLES A. DILG 
Chicago, Ills., Station B, Lakeview 


{If articles of Roman manufacture were found in the sepulchres of Britain and 
France, as asserted by Mr. Dilg, it simply proves the fact that the natives of Britain and 
Gaul continued the practice of erecting their tumuli after their contact with the Ro- 
man invaders; just as the discovery of European made objects in some of our mounds 
is conclusive evidence that our Indians continued building mounds for some time after 
the advent of Europeans in this country 

We again repeat that what Marquette did, or the routes he traveled: or what Rev. 
Mr. Trusler says of the Hudson Bay Indians, as above quoted, have no relevancy what- 
ever to the science of archaeology, though perhaps of interest to the historian, the anth- 
ropologist or the ethnologist. Archaeology is the science of antiquities, and, in America, 
is understood to be limited to treatment of prehistoric antiquities; therefore, with us, ar- 
chaeology ends where authentic history begins. 

In our exposure of so-called “ceremonial crooks” we have been careful to condemn 
only those manufactured for the purpose of swindling the public. It is a matter of 
familiar knowledge that Indians employed for rounding arrow and spear shafts and lodge 
poles curved, concave or crescent-shaped scrapers of flint, and sometimes they broke, or 
worked, from one side of a flint arrow point a semi-circular notch for such use; but all 
.ools of this kind are seen at a glance to have been designed for cutting or scraping, and 
are readily distinguished from the spurious “crooks” and “sickles’’ made by the Robin- 
nettes and sold by their agents.— Editor. | 


To the Archaeologist 


I have been much interested in the matter of fraudulent Indian relics that your mag- 
azine has so timely exposed and discussed—probably more interested personally than 


you are aware of. In the last number of the Archaeologist Rev. H. C. Meredith, of 
Stockton, California, is very severe on self-constituted experts who “pass on relics,” and 
are too conscientious to endorse evident frauds and cheats. Permit me to explain the 


cause of this outburst of indignation and distrust of experts on the part of the reverend 
gentleman. Some months ago he honored me with a letter enclosing photographs repre- 
senting a very remarkable find of well-wrought chipped implements, somewhat arrow 
head in shape, but so remarkably curved—‘ceremonial crooks,’ perhaps—that I could 
not imagine any practical use to which they could ever have been applied. The more I 
examined the photographs the stronger my suspicions became that the objects pictured 
were frauds. 1 ordered one for inspection and received a small specimen for the modest 
price of four dollars, with the information that they were very rare and not for sale. (He 
described the find, and in one of his letters said that he had himself been very success- 
ful in making arrow heads.) 

I cautiously suggested to him that | thought he should be very careful in guarding 
against deception; that these objects were very unique in form, and that he could not be 
too careful in accepting objects so extraordinary; but did not intimate that he could be 
the deceiver. I requested him to send me other specimens of this lot for examination, 
which he courteously did. On opening the parcel | felt sure that the crooked things 
were newly wrought. Two spear-shaped objects seemed to have been broken and after- 
wards worked over. On one of the specimens I noticed a flake had been started which 
I removed by very slight pressure. It was nearly the fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
with the newly-worked edges, was to me positive evidence that the specimen had been 
rewrought; the newly-worked edges and surface being very different to the eye from 
the rest of the surface. All of the specimens were lightly covered with what appeared to 
be black soil. I washed this off before detaching the loose flake. I then compared the 
newly-wrought hook with another newly-wrought obsidian specimen I had _ received 
from an Indian, who made a dozen for me. 

Having been familiar with obsidian for twenty years, and having worked it myself 
in the same way and with the same tools used by the Indians, I felt that I had reason to 
know newly-wrought obsidian at sight I took the specimens received from Rev. Mr. 
Meredith to Los Angeles and submitted them without comment to the inspection of Dr. 
Palmer there, whom I consider the best mechanical expert in this line of my acquaint- 
ance. He at once said, ‘“‘Where did you get these frauds?” We then together went 
over them carefully; then read all of my correspondence relating to them, and agreed 
perfectly that they were, some worked over, and others newly made specimens, and very 
neatly done. 
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| then wrote to the reverend gentleman our joint opinion that they were frauds; and 
to this he replied very indignantly, demanding to know by what authority I was an ex- 
pert, and also my reasons for believing they were not genuing. He said he would sub- 
mit them to higher authority for examination. I declined to say how I knew them to 
be frauds, as | was satisfied that he already knew enough of my evidence. I then waited 
some time, hoping he would send for the opinion of some competent expert to rebut my 
judgment, or confirm my view: but he now stands on his silent dignity, refusing to tell 
me anything more. . 

I have now given you all the material facts, and ask that you publish this, and re- 
quest that he will send the same specimens in controversy to you for examination. For 
if | am wrong I desire to be corrected, and if he is in error he ought to be willing to be 
corrected HORATIO N. RUST. 

South Pasadena, Cal 

| Not to evade an unpleasant responsibility: but for the better satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, we would suggest that either Dr. Thos. Wilson or Prof. Holmes, of the Smithsonian 
Institution—among the highest of American authorities in such matters—be selected 
as umpire in this case. If, however, it should be submitted to us we will not hesitate to 
render an unbiased decision to the best of our judgment.—Editor. ] 


Editor Archaeologist 

On page 190 July Archaeologist is a note by the editor (in answer to Mr. Younglove’'s 
query as to whether there are any genuine crooks), stating that not one of the so-called 
ceremonial crooks are genuine Indian work 1 illustrate for the benefit of the read- 
ers of the Archaeologist a crook (two-thirds size), which was found in a field near 
Bourneville, Ross Co., O., a few weeks ago, by a little colored boy, who sold it to Mr. A. 
W. Streitcher, a local collector at Bourneville, for five cents. This specimen was kindly 
loaned me to examine and photograph and I have no hesitation in pronouncing it gen- 
uine Indian work 

I received a package last spring from L. W. Stilwell, Deadwood, Dak., which con- 
tained a number of obsidian points and a ceremonial teem crook which he priced at one 
dollar; the crook and several of the points I judged to be fraudulent, so mailed them 
back to him While I do not think Mr. Stilwell would knowingly sell bogus goods; yet 
with his experience in handling thousands of specimens he should not allow such speci- 
mens to escane unobserved 

In an exchange with a gentleman in Indiana, | recently obtained fifty arrow and 
spear points, among which | found six “Ohio bird points” that were undoubtedly frauds, 
yet fine specimens and hard to detect. 

My attention to the Sidney, O., points was called by Dr. Loveberry’s remark that 
enough Ohio bird points could be obtained at Sidney to supply every collector in the 
state, and he then pronounced them frauds As I had twelve points which I purchased 
for sixty cents from Mr. Heston, and as ! wash all my specimens before placing in the 
cabinet, | found when I tried to wash them that they were covered with a libéral supply 
of yellow clay, and under the clay a smoky, greasy substance which would not wash off 
So I gave them a bath for ten minutes in a hot solution of concentrated lye, after which 
one could see fresh fractures. Several of them had been made from tips of genuine 
points and the notches recently chipped in and the end, where broken, chipped down to 
the desired edge 

| have no specimens for sale, so do not hesitate to say that I have in my collection 
one sandstone pipe and eighteen bird points of modern workmanship (see illustration 
of fraud pipe which is one-seventh size) The pipe has the appearance of age and came 
from Fayette county, Ohio 
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I have several specimens in my collection which I am at a loss to classify 

Specimen No. 13 at first glance looks to be an arrow point slightly damaged on one 
side; but on closer examination the notch at the left is chipped in purposely and with 
the base of the point shows wear. The notch resembles the Chicago crescent, of which 
Mr. Dijlg gave a good description in the Antiquarian. 

Specimen No. 585 is one-third actual size, made from banded slate, and like most 
articles made of this quality of slate, shows fine work. The top, bottom and ends have 
perfectly flat surfaces, while the sides gracefully curve to join the edges On the bot- 
tom, or longest plane, at the distance of three-fourths of an inch from the point is two 
small polished grooves extending across its surface and shows signs of considerable 
wear The short plane at the top has eighteen notches on each side; some of which ex- 
tend across the top. 

The hole near the end was evidently used for attachment by a string, as it shows 
considerable wear, as if suspended point downward. By holding it between the 
thumb and second finger, allowing the forefinger to extend along the top and down the 
incline, it places the grooves at the bottom, and in such position would serve admirably 
to polish strings made from skins. 

I give an illustration of a double pointed specimen which belongs in the cabinet of 


Capt. C. W. MeGinnis, of Frankfort, and which we are unable to classify. The above 
three specimens were found within a couple of miles of here and are curios to this section 
of the state A. B. COOVER 


Roxabell, Ohio 


Editor American Archaeologist 

Every honest collector of Indian relics must commend the 
stand you take against the manufacture of and dealing in spuri- 
ous goods to represent the handiwork of pre-historic man I 
note your answer in July Archaeologist to George S. Young- 
love’s inquiry about “crooks”; but can not say amen to your 
conclusions in regard to all of them. I have several fine crooks 
in my cabinet that | bought from dealers who have a good rep- 
utation for honesty and ability in their line, and until reading 
your fiat, “they are all bogus,’ had no reason to doubt that they 
were Tennessee mound finds as represented The valley of 
the Ohio river is a rich field for the student of archaeology. 
Within a radius of twelve miles of this place there are found on 
either banks of the river numerous ancient village sites. At 
these places one sees burnt and broken stones, flint chips, pot- 
tery fragments and broken stone implements and occasionally a 





whole arrow, spear or axe. While back of them near the hills 
are burial mounds of stone and dirt. About fifteen years ago 
your correspondent got “the craze’ by a rich strike made at Ship- 
pingport, Pa While sauntering along the river bank, my at 
tention was attracted by a peculiar looking object sticking out or 
the bank, where the latter had recently broken off by the action of a high river A 
close examination showed it to be the skull of an adult. While digging around it with a 
barrel stave a skeleton of a child of seven years of age was also uncovered. With the 
neck bones of these Indians were over two hundred wampum beads and several shell 
ornaments I called a local collector in and exhibited my find with’a great flourish 
The next day this collector invited me to his buggy at the door to see some twenty odd 
celts, axes, spears, ete., that he had got by digging around my find. Since that time 
my brother, James, and I have kept a pretty close eye on that bank. After every flood 


recedes, one of us, and sometimes both, go up there to see what the high waters have 
uncovered St. Patrick’s day my brother found eight skeletons there that a large cave-in 
had laid bare They were all thrown together as if they were poor, no account In- 
dians. There were no relics found with them. I started out to tell you that IT have 
acrook that is not bogus; but have digressed a little to show you the character of the 
place where it was found. On the morning of the 7th inst., James and I mounted our 
bikes and started out, he to Shippingport and I in another direction. 

That evening he had among other finds a crook that he got from the bank near where 
the skeletons were that he found on the 17th of March. The outline herewith of it tells 
the story It is not as fine a piece of workmanship as the other ones in my case; but it 
is a crook, and it is of ancient Indian make. My brother and I have found three red 
hematite stones at different times, at the lower end of the Shippingport banks. They are 
about the size and somewhat the shape of a goose egg They are “worked” by some rub- 
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bing process I have hematite celts, plummets, cones, @tc., but never saw anything like 

these before. I have labeled them hematite paint stones, as they look like they had been 

rubbed for the red paint that they would vield. HAMLIN BARNES. 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


[There is a marked distinction between indented, or concave scrapers of flint and 
the bogus “ceremonial crooks” that is very apparent at sight, and requires no expert to 
determine. The first have cutting, or beveled edges and were made by Indians for use; 
the others are well finished, more or less rounded on the concave side, and were made 
by white rascals to deceive honest peopl You are correct in naming your round, or 
conical hematites “paint rocks.” By burning and grinding they vielded red paint. 

Editor. ] 


Editor Archaeologist 


I notice an article in your July number by one George A. Younglove adverse to niy- 


self as adealer. Mr. Younglove is a perfect stranger to me. He should know my repu- 
tation thoroughly and whether | would intentionally sell bogus relics before he makes 
reports intimating fraud I had a little correspondence with him and wrote him fully 


regarding the relics in question and possibly he did not receive my letter. No one whe 
knows me would accuse me of ever palming off bogus relics for genuine on anybody. 

I may be green or over-credulous, but I am not a fraud, neither have I ever had 
fraudulent intentions It would not be strange with advertising and the wide corres- 
pondence I have had, receiving relics from every quarter of the U. S. and carrying one 
of the largest stocks and varieties of every type to be had, that sometimes I should have 
sent me without previous knowledge, a bogus relic, for I am subject to letters and ship- 
ments from all classes of men and boys. | profess to know something of relics I have 
handled a great many of, but when a new and rare object is presented, and I have noth- 
ing for comparison I have to take appearances and the word of the sender. I do not pro- 
fess to be infallible or a great expert as some do. I am sometimes deceived, even after 
15 years of experience, as I have known bigger men than myself to be. That there are some 
few frauds making imitations of relics I have proved several times in past years, and I 
have invariably sent them back when I judged beyond doubt or was satisfied that they 
were wrong. But I never yet was able to absolutely prove or learn who made them. 
Some of the senders were innocent parties who had themselves been deceived. I had seen 
“crooks” that came from very reliable men, a very few whose word is as good as law, and 
when some were sent to me for purchase I supposed they were all right, and was assured 
in strong terms that they were. I see now a strong suspicion of a lot of imitations 
thrown upon the market by a Virginia party, and there are those who seem sure that the 
party heralded so freely made them. If this can be proved I am ready to join your ranks. 
Fearing these suspicions may be sustained, and observing the positive assertions of some 
of the erticles, I have arranged to return all on hand to the senders. I will confess, as 
any one must of even large experience, that these crooks are cleverly made, and have 
that smooth and old appearance calculated to deceive the very elect. I have in sev- 
eral instances, as when I received a fraudulent pipe or mound relic, tried to learn from 
neighbors or references as to the shipper’s guilt, and never once in all these years have 
I gotten positive proof against the parties. I am therefore cautious about making as- 
sertions as to the person suspicioned, for it might prove a libel and be expensive for me. 

As to the coppers Mr. Younglove makes so much of. That is easily explained. I 
have never gone into coppers as a trade until recently, and unfortunately I did not know 
them, and took the word of a farmer who claims to have a large collection of relics, and 
the very first deal I seem to have been taken in. I have never purchased a dozen copper 
spears altogether, and it seems I was deceived on the first deal, and Mr. Younglove hap- 
pened to get them. I have since compared them with genuine ones I sent for and see the 
difference. They will not be offered for genuine again, and now that I have had my eye- 
teeth cut on coppers I shall buy only those I get from expert reliable collectors. And I 
shall also go for the parties who sold me the eight or ten which have already humiliated 
me My motives are always to keep my trade pure and to offer only genuine relics, and 
I have sold perhaps more than most any dealer in the country, and never have I inten- 
tionally offered frauds knowingly. 

This vindication is intended for those of your readers who do not know me; those 
who know me best do not need it. 

When I can give you any information that will be helpful towards ridding the field of 
frauds I shall gladly do it, but I may not be expected to publish names and make posi- 
tive assertions and run any risks of imputing false intentions to possible Innocent par- 
ties, as Mr. Younglove’s hasty report was calculated to act upon me. 

Deadwood, S. D L. W. STILWELL. 
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REMARKS REGARDING JADE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Judging from the letter entitled “Reply to Mr. Harlan I. Smith,” in the June num- 
ber of The American Archaeologist, at least one person seems to have misunderstood my 
letter in the March number of the same journal. To it I beg to refer those interested in 
the matter 

In it | have not stated that there was no jade at or from Lytton, that Dr. George M. 
Lawson was mistaken, or that the collection which Dr. Dawson saw in Vancouver con- 
tained no jade. I merely put on record the fact that the specimens which I collected 
at Lytton, B. C., that have been passed on by experts, prove not to be jade. By jade I 
mean jade. 

The reply above mentioned does not in any way disprove my original letter in the 
March issue and seems to be directed to various other matters under the caption of a 
reply HARLAN I. SMITH, American Museum, New York 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. J. F. SNYDER, EDITOR, : - - : - . Virginia, Ills 
Pror A. F. BERLIN, ASSOCIATE, - - - - - - Allentown, Pa 


All communications for the Editor must be addressed to Dr. J. F. Snyder, Virginia, Cass Co., Ills 


With the return of peace; the civil status of Cuba restored, and a stable gov- 
ernment established ensuring safety of transit and residence throughout the is- 
land, the Queen of the Antilles may offer, with other inducements to Ameri 
can enterprise, a new and interesting field for archaeological investigation. 
When discovered by Columbus, on his first vovage, in 1492, he found there a 
dense population of naked savages living by hunting and fishing, and on the 


spontaneous vegetable products of nature. Lelieving that he had discovered 
India, the object of his vovage, he named the natives, Indians; a misnomer that 
no subsequent knowledge gained of them has served to change. Columbus 


and his men were too eager to find gold to waste anv time in studving the 
habits and characteristics of the swarthy islanders. The brutal Spanish colon- 
ists who soon followed him, also wildly intent upon the acquisition of gold, and 
finding none, enslaved the poor, defenseless aborigines, who rapidly succum 
bed to the cruel treatment of the invaders, and their enforced change of con 
ditions, and in a short period of time became extinct. 

las Casas, who gained the high-sounding title of “The Universal Pro 
tector of the Indians.” moved by impulses of genuine humanity and sympathy, 
exerted all of his influence and power to ameliorate their sad condition and shed 
over them the benign radiance of the church; but while comforting the oppressed 
wretches with the rites of baptism, he was impotent to stay their destruction: but 
in time enjoved the satisfaction of seeing his suggestion adopted of supplv- 
ing their places with negro slaves imported from Spain. Of the hordes of mer- 
ciless Spanish adventurers who overran America after Columbus had opened 
the wav to it, Las Casas was one of the very few among them who recognized the 
Indians as human beings, and deserving of kindness and sympathy. But he 
was a fanatical zealot whose benevolence was wholly subordinate to. and 
bounded by his lovalty to the Holy See and the Spanish crown: and, during 
the vears of his intimate association with the Cuban Indians though he gained 
extensive knowledge of their language, customs, mythology and traditions that 
would now be of great value to us, this knowledge of the heathen, balanced 
in the scale with the general scramble for wealth. was of small moment. not 
worth preserving, and perished with him. 

The countries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, from Florida all around 
to Yueatan. have been well searched for remains of their aboriginal inhabi 
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tants; and the results of repeated explorations in all that territory are gen- 
erally known; but the island of Cuba, with an area almost equal to that of Ohio, 
has been almost totally overlooked by archaeolcgists. We have never heard 
of a Cuban archaeologist, either native or Castillian—though such may exist. 
As is generally known, a chain of mountains runs through the length of the 
island, with peaks from two to eight thousand feet in altitude, and with lateral 
high, rocky escarpments here and there fronting the sea. Among the ledges 
and stratas of this remnant of a sunken continent there doubtless are numerous 
cleits and caverns to tempt some future Lrof. Mercer—or the one now with 
us—to probe their floors, with pick and shovel, and bring to light the camp re- 
fuse, implements, and human remains—it may be—of ancient Cuban troglo- 
dytes. What surprises for the diligent enthusiast may now be hidden in those 
unknown caves concealed by the tangled tropical vegetation! May they not 
rev cal the cradle of the mighty Tzental culture-hero, \otan; or the birth-place 
of Ouetzaleoatl the Mexican war god! Or there may be discovered there the 


« 
~ 


starting point of the Totonacas, who, according to their traditions, set out from 
a place called Chicomoztoe or “Seven Caves,” together with the Nalpanecs, and 


vo aged or traveled to the vatlev of Mexico! Who knows? 

\We have vet to learn if the primitive Cubans were mound builders, having 
athinities of habits, language and customs with the Indians who reared the great 
ktowa pyramid in Georgia: or with those who made the immense shell heaps 
on the St. Johns, in llorida; or, if they were the progenitors of the strange peo 
ple who erected the stone temples of Yucatan and Chiapas, whose culture has 
astonished the world. ‘Thus it is, that with the restoration of peace, Cuba may 
present to the scientist as weighty problems concerning early man in America 
for solution, as will be the grave political questions she will submit for Uncle 


sam to decide. 


Notwithstanding the very general absorption of public interest in the prog 
ress and final results of the war with Spain, to the neglect or exclusion of all 
other matters of minor importance, the Omaha Trans-Mississippi [Exposition 
has, contrary to the expectations of many, proven quite a success. Of its 
many attractive features the one of most value to anthropologists is its govern- 
ment exhibit of Indians. For this display congress specially appropriated the 
sum of $40,000, “to be expended in creating at Omaha the rarest ethnologi 
cal exhibition ever attempted in this or any other land.” = The Indian de- 
partment at Washington, in concert with the Exposition managers, has 
brought there representatives of all the tribes, and remnant of tribes, of now 
existing American Indians in the United States, and situated them as nearly 
as possible in their native conditions; dwelling in their skin lodges, brush wick- 
iups, bark wigwams, ete., where, dressed in their own native costumes, they pur- 
sue their usual routine manner of life, speaking their respective dialects; and 
illustrating their tribal customs, dances and religious rites; and using their 
savage weapons, utensils, ornaments and ceremonial objects. Each tribe at- 
tempts to reproduce the natural surroundings of its home by the lakes and riv- 
ers, on the plains, or in the forests and mountains; and repeats their solemn festi- 
vals, their games, courtships, marriage ceremonies, and funeral observances. 
The advancement towards enlightenment and citizenship of the more civilized 
Indians is shown by the work they have accomplished in the government 
schools and shops and fields; by their remarkable aptitude for industrial arts, 
and their ready and intelligent adaptation of our economic appliances and so- 
cial organizations. 
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Just how iar this transformation oi characteristics, or change oi ingrained 
nature, can be made permanent and transmittible without amalgamation with a 
higlfer race, remains to be seen. 

The managers of this Indian exhibit, in their circular, say: “It is the last 
opportunity of seeing the American Indian as a savage, for the government 
work now in progress will lit the savage Indian into American citizenship be- 
iore this generation passes into history, and the onward march of American civil- 
ization and American industry will wipe off the maps of the United States the 
Indian reservations and wipe off the face of the earth the reservation Indian.” 


War is inevitably a calamity, to victors as well as to the vanquished, even 
in its mildest aspect and though waged in the most righteous cause. Lhe brie 
contest we have been engaged in with Spain, although conducted beyond our 
shores, and crowned with victory and military glory, has nevertheless caused 
much sutiering, many hardships, misfortunes and untold wretchedness. he 
material successes achieved have been gained at the expense of hundreds of val- 
uable lives and millions of money—as in all wars—and their brilhance has been 
clouded by business sacrifices, increased taxation and indebtedness, trade de- 
pressions and financial stringency; resulting, with many, in intensifying the 
struggle for existence. We all rejoice that the contlict has ended. rhe ter- 
ritory, and national prestige acquired will in time repay all losses incurred; and 
the world will have a more exalted estimate of the courage, force and greatness 
of our people. 

In the internal or domestic economy of our country the war has operated 
in affecting very differently different interests and industries, illustrating the 
fact that there are but tew evils without some compensating good. — It crushed 
some with intolerable burdens and destruction of remunerative business, while 
it enriched an army of lucky contractors and ship owners, and made happy a 
horde of political and military aspirants. [lt dampened public interest in lit- 
erature and the progress of all sciences but those auniliary to war and naviga- 
tion; but created a rich harvest for newspapers. — It pretty effectually squelched 
popular taste for archaeological studies and mound explorations. Students of 
antiquities became so engrossed in the mechanism of contact and cable mines, 
the Mauser rifle, brass-coated bullets, and the great 6, 8 and 13 inch guns of our 
war vessels, that they looked upon the rarest prehistoric Indian relics with the 
same indifference, if not contempt. that they would view the old matchlocks, 
pikes and blunderbuses of the fifteenth century. And a few of them, so hun- 
gry for war news, came to regard their favorite journal, The American Archaeolo- 
gist, as dry and insipid as Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. But then; while 
archaeology has been obscured by war clouds and the smoke of battles, it is quite 
a comfort to know that the same sentiments of patriotism and enthusiasm for 
the valor and success of our heroes on land and sea, were as effectual in re- 
lieving the country of morbid interest in base ball, rowing, prize fighting, golf 
and the many other non-intellectual and foolish means of wasting precious time, 
that heretofore have so largely absorbed the attention of certain classes. With 
this great social benefaction, that should be made permanent, we can endure 
with equanimity our temporary eclipse, conscious that a return to the old or- 
der of things will bring a renewed and freshened interest in the loftv work to 
which we are devoting our energies---the natural history of man, and his early 
life in America. 





Those who have studied archaeology as a science and are learned in that 
science, have never looked with favor upon the venal retail traffic in prehistoric 
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archacological remains, which has now become so common; and very few, if any, 
of this class are engaged in it. Relic traders, as a rule, are not selling Indian 
relics to advance science, but simply for the money there is in the business; con- 
sequently, anything that will sell is perhaps not very closely scrutinized, and 
may be genuine, or may not. The demand for archaeological specimens has 
induced men not concerned in science to buy and sell them; and it has also stim- 
ulated the cupidity of another class, unscrupulous and, generally, illiterate, to 
manufacture and put upon the market imitations of objects wanted by students. 
lt is this degrading, criminal business we are earnestly trying to suppress. 
Says Prof. Moorehead: “These frauds ought to be stopped; but I can’t see any 
remedy unless collectors stop buying of dealers, and increase their collections 
only by work in the field, and buying only from original finders.” This is good 
advice; but unfortunately not always convenient of adoption. We cannot all 
be rehe hunters, and neglect our avocations to roam over the country in quest 
ot relics; or of persons who have already found them. — If, then, the relic dealer 
must be resorted to, the only sate plan to adopt, to guard against possible—and 
very probable—deception, is to examine the objects wanted before paying for 
them \nd, if upon examination, there is uncertainty, or suspicion of fraud 
about any specimen, submit it to the inspection of a reliable expert, or subject 
it to the action of a strong caustic solution and then put it under the magnify- 
ing glass li buvers will observe these precautions thev will soon clear the 
market of “ceremonial crooks,” freshly made obsidian tmplements, fish and 


rd head “bowstring reducers,” and other spurious trash. 


Hubert HLlowe Baneroit, the learned historian of the Pacific States, is now 
a citizen of Chicago, having removed from Cambridge, Mass., during the present 
fhe Baneroft Publishing Company has also removed from its old 
Fifth avenue. New York, to the Auditorium building, Chicago. 


summer 


ation, on 


No class of prehistoric Indian relics are of more value than images of clay 
stone; for thev, above all others, exhibit the highest perfection in art attained 
othe aborigines, and often retleet their tiner sentiments and religious motives, 
In this view the initial paper of this number of our magazine, on Ancient Stone 


Images in Tennessee, by Gen’) Gates P. Thruston, will be found of exceptional 


nterest 


BOOK REVIEWS 


\ineng our best exchanges is Our Aaimal Friends, a me nthils rrisigrat 
fine published at Madison avenue and TPwenty-sixth street, New York City, 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. — It is well illustrated, 
and its reading matter, both entertaming and imstructive, of high order, appeals 
o the finest sentiments of human nature. — Its subscription price is one dollar 
annually. It should reach every home in our country and be placed in the hands 


of every child who has learned to read; for its mission is to teach kindness and 
humane treatment to animals: and this should be early taught to all children, 

ho are all naturally cruel and unfeeling. The society represented by this pub- 
lication is deserving of the gratitude and highest praise of the public for the no- 
ble work it is constantly doing to mitigate the hard lot of poor dumb creatures 
in the great city. “During the past vear.” the President of the society says in his 
recent report, “the society prosecuted in the courts 618 cases of cruelty to ani- 
mals: through its interference 3491 disabled animals were temporarily suspend- 
ed from labor: 3067 horses, mules and other large animals, disabled past recov- 
erv, were humanely destroved, and 568 disabled horses and other large animals 
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were removed from the streets in the society’s ambulances; 27,832 diseased, 
stafving and homeless dogs, and 59,096 cats, were taken to our shelter; 1740 lost 
dogs were restored to their owners, and homes were found for 642 dogs and 165 
cats. During the year 1897, 49,215 cases were investigated. In addition to 
its permanent headquarters the society maintains an ambulance house at 111 and 
113 ast Twenty-second street, and a Shelter for Animals at One Hundred and 
Second street and East River, New York; an office at 13 Willoughby street; an 
ambulance house at 114 Lawrence street, and a Shelter for Animals at the cor- 


ner of Malbone street and Nostrand avenue, Brooklyn. — In the greater city of 
New York it maintains a uniformed force of twenty salaried special agents, and 
in other parts of the state it has 175 volunteer agents. In the prosecution of its 


work the society has in constant use three large ambulances for the removal of 
large animals, and eight smaller ambulances especially constructed for the re- 
moval of sick, injured and homeless small animals. | Twenty horses and a large 
corps of men are employ ed in this service. The work of the society is educa- 
tional, as well as practical, and during the year 1897 the society distributed 
nearly ten millions of pages of humane literature.” 

And all of this benevolent work has been done, and is constantly being done, 
by a society that receives no aid from the treasury of either the city or the state; 
and is sustained altogether by subscriptions, donations and bequests by humane 
and generous individuals. It would be well if a branch of this society could 
be established and maintained in every city, town and village in our country. 


The Connecticut: Quarterly for July, August and September sustains 


well the high standard of this excellent publication. As usual, it is 
finely illustrated and printed, and is filled with matter of literary merit and local 
historical value. The initial paper of this number is a sketch of the town of 
Washington, in Connecticut, by Dwight C. Kilbourn; followed by the conclu 
sion of Mr. James Shephard’s history of The Tories of Connecticut. There is 


an account of the defenses of New Haven in the Revolutionary War, and in that 
of 1812, by M. Louise Greene; Some Common Evidences of Glacial Action in 
Connecticut, by W. H. C. Pynchon; Peter Parley as known to his daughter, 
Emily Goodrich Smith; and several other papers and poems of considerable 
merit. Beginning with the first of next year the Quarterly will be published 
monthly with the new title of The Connecticut Magazine. 


Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Coast of South Carolina; of the Savan- 
nah River, and of the Altamaha River. Recent Acquisitions. A Cache of 
Pendant Ornaments. By Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia, 1898. 

The author of this volume, Mr. Clarence B. Moore, has done, or caused to 
be done under his immediate supervision, a greater amount of mound explora- 
tion—of actual excavating and dirt-removing—than any other individual in the 
United States. We have before noticed the great extent of his investigations 
of huge shell and sand mounds in Florida and Georgia and the valuable results 
of all that immense labor. The publication indicated by the title above stated 
comprises a report of his later work extending from the Altamaha river in Geor- 
gia to St. Helena Sound in South Carolina. It has but recently been issued 
in royal quarto form, uniform with his other splendid reports previously pub- 
lished, illustrated, as they are, with numerous cuts, diagrams and maps. A cu- 
rious find of Mr. Moore’s was the remains of a house at the base, and a little to 
one side of the center, of a large oval mound 150 feet long, by 100 feet wide and 14 
feet high with flat top. The walls of the structure, of clay, several inches thick, 
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and nine feet high, were still intact bearing the molds or impressions of numerous 
posts and cross stringers that supported them; now all decayed and gone. The 
house was 380 by 41 teet, nearly square; but its roof, probably of bark or palm 
leaves, had ail disappeared. — In the center was a large fireplace; and between it 
and the wall on one side, a few inches beneath the dirt floor he found the skele- 
ton of a young child. = Lhe house had been filled completely inside with oyster 
shells and tor some distance around oyster shells had been piled up, neither 
broken nor burned; and over this the huge mound had then been erected. At 
the base of another mound, among several buried human skeletons he exlumed 
the remains of two dogs, each occupying a separate grave. 

We have not been advised as to the extent of editions of Mr. Moore's sev- 
eral reports; nor do we know if they are offered for sale to the public; if not, they 
should be; for, in our opinion, they are indispensable in the study of prehistoric 
\merican archaeology. 


SOME EARLY LOCAL FOOTPRINTS. 


In the May number of The Archaeologist we noticed the concluding 
sketches of this series, entitled “Our Savage l’redecessors,” deseriptiy e of many of 
the local footprints, or remains and reminiscences, of the early natives who were 
sovereigns Of northern Indiana before the intrusion of the whites. These his- 
torical sketches of the St. Joseph valley, especially of that district about its great 
southern bend, by Hon. LD. RK. Leeper, originally published in the South Bend 
Daily Times, have been reprinted by the author in handsome quarto pamphlet 
form, profusely illustrated, tor private distribution. — The first paper of the series 
recounts many interesting incidents connected with the later occupancy of that 
region by the Pottawattomies, and of their social status in our pioneer days; the 
efforts of missionaries to improve their condition; the cession of their hereditary 
domain to the United States, and finally their deportation in 1837, to reserva- 
tions west of the Mississippi, leaving behind a small remnant whose descend- 
ents are vet there. The victorious and superior race has long since magnani- 
imously forgotten its enmity to the exterminated Indians, whom it crushed and de 
spoiled, and, with the passing of time, the fading vestiges of savage lite vet 
spared by civilization’s ruthless forces and changes—their graves and_ village 
sites and rude implements—are enhancing in melancholy interest. © Old Chief 
’okagon died many years ago and has almost passed into oblivion; but the 
place where his village stood is historic ground hallowed by memories of a rapid 
ly receding past. 

In another series of these valuable sketches on the Notre Dame lakes, we 
have, with narratives of pioneer trials and troubles incident to settling im the 
wilderness, the history of founding the famed Notre Dame University, in 1842, by 
Father Sorin, a French missionary, and his brothers, of St. Joseph. — Its subse- 
quent marvelous growth and prosperity are familiar to all; as is also its transi- 
tion from an elementary missionary school of French priests to a distinctively 
\merican educational institution of the highest class. Father Badin, however, 
was the first ecclesiastic to locate at the beautiful Notre Dame lakes, in 1830, as a 
missionary priest and teacher for the Indians: and there he secured the land, and 
laid the foundation of the future great seat of learning by erecting a structure of 
logs, twenty feet wide by forty feet in length, a story and a half high, that served 
at once for chapel, school house and dwelling. From such humble beginnings 
have grown the greatness of America as well as the strength of its educational in- 
structions. 

Mr. Leeper is already known to the public as an author and cultured writer, 
and as an able statesman and successful business man. He has favored The 
\rcheologist with several ethnological contributions of interest and value; and 
all of his versatile writings have attracted wide and marked attention. 
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NOTES 
Maj. J. W. Powell, for many years at the head of the United States Bureau of Eth- 
nology, says: “Many attempts have been made to prove that aboriginal America was 
peopled from Asia by way of Bering Strait, and a vague belief of this nature has spread 
widely, but little scientific evidence exists to sustain it. On the other hand, investigations 
in archaeology have now made it clear that man was distributed throughout the habit- 
able earth at some very remote time or times, in the very lowest stage of human cul- 
ture, when men employed stone tools and other agencies of industry of a like lowly char- 
acter, and that from this rude condition men have advanced in culture everywhere, but 
some to a much greater degree than others. The linguistic evidence comes in to sustain 
the conclusions of archaeology, for a study of the languages of the world leads to the 
conclusion that they were developed in a multiplying of centers; that languages of dis- 
tinct stocks increase in number as tribes of lower culture are found, and that probably 
the world anterior to the development of organized or 





man was distributed through 
zrammatie speech. 

Dr. Franz Boas, in charge of the ethnological collections of the American Museum 
of Natural History and leader of the expedition to British Columbia last year, said a 





few days ago 

“It is not possible at present 
of the several races that have lived on this continent, or to 
tual relationship. There are now in North America several different types of Indian 
These may be designated as the Northeastern, the Esquimau, the Mississippi, the Sonoran 
and the Caribbean, or Southeastern. If they have a common origin, this must date a 


to speak with confidence as to the comparative ages 
say much about their mu- 


long way back. 

“In regard to the relics found in the Trenton gravel, it appears to me that the wisest 
thing to do is to suspend judgment for awhile. I do not think it unreasonable to expect 
other discoveries of a similar character elsewhere on this continent. It would not be 
safe to consider this one the only possible deposit of its kind. We may yet find much 
evidence of glacial man in America. 

“That which distinguishes man from the next lower order of animals is his power 
of speech and his use of implements. Hence the anthropologist, in his researches, looks 
for the tools, traditions, and language of living and extinct tribes. This is the ma- 
terial on which we base our conclusions. The distribution of tales among the races is 
an important phase of human culture which we study with care. In fact, culture phe- 
nomena are highly significant. Nevertheless, they do not always prove that one tribe 
or nation is descended from or closely related to another. Ideas are often communi- 
cated by the contact of two very different peoples, and they sometimes arise independ- 
ently in different tribes.” 


The Jesup expedition, which visited British Columbia last summer and fall, brought 
back an immense collection of masks employed in ceremonials, household articles and 
relics obtained from burial places. These have now been arranged in cases on the 
ground flocr of the north wing of the American Museum of Natural History, and form 
a splendid addition to the nucleus afforded by the Emmons collection and Peary’s an- 
thropological exhibit. The British Columbian Indians differ in several respects from 
the Alaskan tribes. Among the articles brought back last year were carved clubs of 
bone or antler, copper ear and hair ornaments, and skeletons. 

A grotesque feature of the collection is a lot of masks used by the Bella Coola In- 
dians in some of their ceremonies, and associated with their religion. These are of wood, 
carved, decorated in curious designs with color, and sometimes representing an animal 
The Bella Coolas believe in a number of deities who live in a house located in the 
zenith, and which is called the House of Myths. Their chief is the “One who must be 
worshipped,” the sun. His brothers and sisters assist him in ruling the world. They 
do not directly interfere with the destinies of mankind, but their thought is put into 
execution by four brothers, who are called collectively the workmen. These latter are 
entitled, “‘He who finishes his work by striking once,” “He who finishes his work by 
rubbing once,” “He who finishes his work by splitting once,” etc. 

Among the other masks from Bella Coola are an eagle head and wolf head worn 
by the cannibal dancers. It is explained that, according to the mythology of this lo 
cality, the desire for human flesh is produced by an animal spirit, who is supposed to 
possess the dancer. At the end of the ceremonial the dancer is restored to his senses 
by exorcising the animal, which is then shown to the public. The body of the animal 
is made up of skins. The dancer holds its head under his left arm. Then the assist- 
ants squeeze out of its mouth a mixture of flesh and blood, making the uninitiated be- 
lieve that the cannibal is disgorging human flesh eaten by him. Other masks are worn 


or bird. 
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by the fool dancers, whose members, during their moments of ecstacy, are possessed of 
a desire to destroy property. They are supposed to be initiated in heaven. These and 
other items in the Jesup anthropological collection are interesting from a popular point 
of view, but their real significance is appreciated, of course, only by experts. 

Two parties of scientists visited New Mexico last year, with the intention of ascend- 
ing, if possible, the lofty plateau of Katzimo, also known as the “enchanted mesa,” which 
rises from the plain near the village of Acomas, in Western Central New Mexico. This 
pueblo, by the way, is said to be the oldest settlement, occupied continuously to the 
present day, anywhere in this country One of the visiting parties, led by Dr. F. W. 
Hodge, of the Smithsonian Institution, found interesting relics of the former occupants 
of that long-abandoned place of residence. In the old days the mesas were favorite 
sites for pueblos. Plateaus which were inaccessible except by ladders or handholes 
cut in the rock afforded an admirable refuge against hostile invaders of the plains below. 


“Let us turn,” said Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, professor of Archaeology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in a recent lecture on the origin of our aboriginal people, “to the 
great Waya stock of Yueatan, Tabasco and Guatemala, the most cultured of all the 
American race, and seek in them to measure the march of progress. But at once we are 
checked, for in their own authentic traditions they acknowledge that their glory had de- 
parted and their golden age closed with the destruction of the federation and the fall 
of their capital, Mayapan, about 1420. If we wish confirmation of this we have it in the 
undisputed fact that their glorious city of Palenque was an untenanted ruin in 1522.” 

Of the four centers of civilization in South America discussed by this eminent eth- 
nologist, at least three existed in Peru. The other one was in the northwest corner 
of what is now the Argentine Republic. Colossal stone edifices, sculptures equaling or 
surpassing those of Egypt, and vast irrigation works are among the expressions of these 
ancient South American types of culture 


The latest and the most modern anthropologists rather avoid either an intellectual 
or a physical criterion of race. As the zoologist divides the face of the globe into cer- 
tain faunal areas, so the modern anthropologist has concluded that he would better be 


cautious about physical and mental criteria, and take geographical areas, preferring to 
speak of the American race rather than of the red race, or the straight-haired race, or 
the incorporative-speaking race, because all those offer exceptions; but if he says Amer- 
ican race it means but one thing—the people that lived originally in America. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton recently delivered at the Academy of National Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, a lecture on the division of the human species into races, and the principles upon 
which that division has been made. An abstract follows: 


\ white man does not grow black, a black man does not become a white man; and 
the children of the white remain white, while the children of the black remain black. 
This hereditary trait has been preserved ever since history took up the thread of human 
life In prehistoric times, even, we find paintings upon ancient Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian monuments, dating back six or eight thousand years from the present time, de- 
picting the races of man as distinctly outlined as if done by artists to-day; so that there 
has been no change during that period in the main characteristics of the races. 

The Chinaman in our streets has a color of his own, which is that of his nation, 
and has been hereditary in that nation time out of mind. So, too, the American abor- 
igine has his own color—copper colored, red, cinnamon colored, as it is variously term- 
ed, a color hard to describe and yet the same everywhere. Whether in North or South 
America, on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore, the Indian, with very slight differences 
in shades, has always the same ground tone. 

There is another and an obvious trait—a wig of hair with nothing beneath would 
indicate at once whether it came from the head of a negro or a white man, an Indian 
or a Chinaman The woolly, fuzzy hair of the negro, the straight black hair of the 
Indian, and the wavy, various colored hair of the Caucasian or European are distinc- 
tive marks 

The shape of the skull has been and is made a basis for the classification of races by 
a great many writers. The medium skull of 100 units long and 80 units wide has been 
generally adopted among all craniologists, who adopt the variation in the form of the 
skull from this mean as a criterion of race When it is 85 to 90 wide it is a broad skull, 
when 75 or 70 wide it is called long-skulled, because then the long diameter is greater 
in proportion to the short one. It is proposed to divide the whole human species into 
races depending upon the proportion which these two diameters bear in the skull; and it 
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works pretty well. One hundred skulls from almost any of the black tribes of central 
Africa will appear long in rather an extravagant degree. A hundred skulls from pure 
Chinese will appear round; and that is a general test of race when measuring hundreds 
of skulls at a time. 

Dr. Harrison Allen, in examining the skulls from the Sandwich Islands, found they 
presented two quite different characteristics The higher type of skull (that approach- 
ing the European standard), was found to belong to the nobles and the lower type to 
those who were buried in sea sands and were of the common people. This indicated 
that the change in type of the skull was not one of race but of cultural condition. A 
French craniologist found in studying the skulls of the gentlemen and the peasantry of 
France that the gentlemen had quite different skulls, theirs being somewhat long, while 
the lower skulls were rounder. The difference was also ascertained by Prof. Ammon 
in his studies in Baden and other countries in Europe; and he made this interesting ob- 
servation: The growing cities of Europe—increasing as they are, constantly and enor 
mously in the density of their population-- present an area unfavorable to human life; 
and it has been estimated that unless such a city as Paris were supplied with human 
life from outside, everybody in it would die out in about four generations The condi- 
tions of city life are unfavorable to human longevity and health; but when we come to 
examine in a city who they are that will survive the longest and are best able to com- 
bat these unfavorable elements and who, therefore, must become the leaders in that city 
and found the most prominent families and will gain the most control and get up into 
the highest society by living there long and getting as much as they can from their fel- 
low citizens it is discovered that they all have skulls of a somewhat similar type—long 
skulled—somewhat below, in that respect, the medium skulls averaging throughout Eu- 
rope. A man must, in other words, have a long head to get along in a great city and 
found a family there and continue it for a number of generations Our word “long- 
headed” is, in a certain sense, a prevision of scientific discovery; it is literally and ab 
solutely true to the craniologist 

The prehistoric exhibit from New Mexico in the exhibition at Omaha will include 
objects found among ancient ruins, together with a most interesting collection of relics 
of the ancient Aztecs. 





Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, chairman of a committee appointed last October by the State 
Federation of the Colorado Women’s Club to investigate the condition of the ruined cliff 
dwellings in that State and to devise practical ways and means for their preservation, 
has written something about it in The Club Woman. 

Mrs. McClurg, who is better known in the east as Virginia Donagh McClurg, poetess 
and lecturer, went to Colorado years ago and penetrated the fastnesses of the cliff- 
dwellers, something few women had ever attempted at that time, and is an acknowl- 
edged authority on such matters 

“Our task,” said she, “was fraught with many difficulties. Whereas important 
Arizona ruins lie near settled communities, and are, therefore, easily protected by his- 
torical societies, some of our Colorado ruins are situated on Indian reservation land and 
oO.wers in sandy deserts, without water supply, which makes the work of surveillance 
and redemption much less easy. The mighty throes of war now agitating Washington 
have made it well-nigh impossible to find hearing or consideration there. It is evi- 
dent that the lawmakers think that since the time-worn cliff dwellings, which cover an 
area of some six thousand square miles in modern Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Arizona, have waited for attention so many centuries, they can well afford to wait a 
little longer and until Spain’s fate is decided. 

“There are two important factors which have contributed to the existence of such 
an extraordinary number of remains and their perfect condition. These are the dry- 
ness of the Southwestern plateaus, and the fact that the house-builders were often 
driven from their homes in haste, secrecy and fear. 

“As one wanders about these communal cliff or pueblo homes, built of enduring 
stone, here and there still visible in the plaster is the print of a little hand which pressed 
it centuries agone. Here in the adobe niches are the trinkets of shells and turquoise, 
the jars, dippers and bowls still arranged on the shelf; the bone awl lies by the stone 
skinning knife; the stone axe and the stone handmill bear testimony to long past in- 
dustry. In the granaries are heaps of corn, and put away in pottery ollas and covered 
with stone lids are stores of grain and seeds for the planting which never came. The 
tredden, embroidered sandal and the broken loom are mute witnesses of the passing 
of human skill 

“In shallow cave or walled-up room you may find the occupants of these deserted 
chambers, the farmer or artisan of that long-past day. The dead have small hands and 
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feet, their huces are drawn up as in repose on the bosom of mother earth, and the long, 
fine, soft hair of auburn, chestnut or black, no less than the pale skin and cast of fea- 
ture, differentiates them from their red Indian brother. About them lie the funeral 
cajete’ and the jars which held the three days’ provisions for the soul on its way to 
Shipapu 

“It seems incredible that the plateaus of our own Southwest, the only place where 
he phase of existence which ethnologists define as ‘middle barbarism’ may to-day be 
studied, are absolutely without protection from the hand of the vandal. The visitor 
to Pompeii to-day is unpleasantly cognizant of the jealous guide who dogs his footsteps 
Not a fragment of marble or mosaic, not a bit of stone from the lava pavements may be 
appropriated. At the Musee Bourbonico he will see all the articles, small and great, 
which the bygone civilization of these cities (Herculaneum and Pompeii), has yielded up 
to discovery They are national property 

“There are localities in Europe, rich in buried treasures of the storied past, where 
ardent archaeologists by the score are rejoiced to dig and to explore with the understand- 
ing that all they find is to belong to the government museums of the country—not to 
the discoverer The joy of exploring and finding is supposed to be adequate reward. 
Egypt protects her mummies and the numberless objects which surround them in their 
rocky tombs Even the ‘unutterable Turk’ guards his antiquities The attitude of Eu- 
rope upon this point may be over cautious and grasping, but some protection of this kind 
is an absolute necessity, if we would not permit the flotsam and jetsam of the past to 
glide forever from the grasp of the twentieth century America, with magnificent in- 
souciance, has heretofore neglected to cast over her historical treasure-house the aegis 
of her protection 

‘The actual condition of things is appalling, as civilization creeps nearer this ter 
ritory of ancient interest The gallant swain takes ‘his best girl’ on a picnic to the ruins, 
ind prods out a pottery bow! or a stone axe, which are possibly broken in transit, or for 
gotten, or taken home to the parlor shelf The cowboys select fine, large jars of pre 
historic make, and setting them in a row, beguile their Sunday leisure by peppering 
them with shot, in lieu of the tin cans which serve as targets on ranches nearer town 
sites rhe relic-hunter digs up curios which he does not catalogue, and which he sepa- 
rates from their environment without record, making them thus valueless to science, 
and barters them for groceries at the nearest center ‘store,’ or sells them piecemeal to the 
infrequent tourist [he honest farmer carts away the walls from a prehistoric pueblo to 
ine his irrigating ditch 

Worst of all is the fiendish treasure hunter He it is who fondly imagines that 
a treasure of gold and silver is hidden under ‘Aztee ruins.’ The fact that the use of 
metals was absolutely unknown to the neolithic aborigines of our Southwest until the 
Spaniards came, deters him not. He it is who undermines watch tower and estufa; 
whose blasting powder wrecked the two gigantic stone lions of the Portero de los Idolos; 
and near the Rito de los Frijeles he has blasted into fragments a row, equal in length to 
a modern block, of tiny, pre-Columbian cliff homes, whose neat stone walls and well pre- 
served mortar and plaster had bid defiance to the centuries 

“Public interest and indignation are at last aroused, and we see the small beginning 
which we trust will end in the protection and preservation of all that is left of the pre- 
Columbian antiquities of the Southwest. In California a band of earnest workers un- 
der the leadership of Charles F. Lummis are rescuing the ruined Indian mission 
churches, so long given over to desolation and decay In Arizona, when some iconoclast 
attempted to remove the foundations of Montezuma’s castle in the Verdi Valley, the 
sheriff was promptly sent to arrest him on the charge of defacing public buildings.” 

Under the leadership of Mrs. McClurg the committee of women has considered, be- 
ginning with the Mesa Verdi, a skeleton of a plateau, honey-combed with canyons, lying 
about forty miles from Durango, Col., where in the side canyons of the Mancos are to be 
found from three hundred to four hundred cliff dwellings. Here are the stupendous 
“Cliff Palace” of three hundred rooms, the “brownstone front’’—-the finest specimens of 
finished architecture in the region, and other well known ruins. Mesa Verdi is _ sit- 
uated upon the Ute Indian reservation. The land is not valuable to miner or farmer. 
It is the hope of the committee to secure Mesa Verdi eventually as a park under State 
or Federal protection 


In all his excavations at Xoxo, a point about five miles south of Oaxaca, Mexico, Mr. 
M. H. Saville, of the Museum of Natural History, New York City, found but one soli- 
tary little white arrow head, and no animal remains; from which he infers that the 
Zapotecas who occupied this country were a peaceable nation and that they did not offer 
up live sacrifices in their funeral rites. A. F. B 





